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NOTES OF THE WEER. 








<? the members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress are going to fix up a tariff bill for 
the Fifty-fifth. We trust they will frame the measure along 
such lines as will relieve the silver protectionists in the Senate 
from the labor of amending the bill further than so far as 
may be necessary to make the bill provide for the full restor- 
ation of silver to its place as money. ‘This is necessary to 
make any tariff a complete protective measure, and if the 
House will not send up to the Senate a finished measure the 
silver protectionists in the Senate will complete it. At least | 
they will do so if they have the power, and, with the assist- | 
ance of the Democrats and Populists, there can be little | 
doubt of their ability to join to any designedly protective | 





tariff measure an amendment providing for the opening of 
our mints to free silver coinage. 

What the Democratic and Populist Senators will do with | 
the bill after they have voted with the silver protectionists to | 
attach to it a free coinage amendment is another question. | 


| 
Such vote would not by any means indicate that they would | 
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| do so, perhaps not. 
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vote for the measure when put on final passage. Those op- 
posed to the principle of protection would not care to vote 
for a measure that recognized that principle, even if the same 
measure did embody free silver coinage. Perhaps they would 
Senator Allen asserted in the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fourth Congress that he and the other Popu- 
lists would swallow the Dingley bill, opposed to it as they 
were, if the Republican members would agree to pass the 
measure with a free coinage amendment. Whether or no 
Senator Allen would take the same position to-day we do not 
know. If he believed by so doing he could secure free silver 
coinage we have no doubt he would do so. Free-trade 
Democrats, after having aided in making a tariff measure a 
free coinage measure as well, would be much inclined to 
strike out, if possible, the protective tariff part of the bill and 
make it a free coinage bill pure and simple. That is what 
the Finance Committee of the Senate did with the Dingley 
Tariff bill last winter. And if they failed in such effort, 
failed in their effort to strike out what was obnoxious to them 
in the bill, they might vote to defeat the whole bill when on 
final passage, free coinage amendment and all. 

But a protective tariff measure joined to a free silver 
coinage amendment once before the Senate, the responsibil- 
ity of defeating or passing the measure could not be shunted 
by the Republican Senators. If the measure did not pass they 
would have no one but themselves to blame. They could 
not hola the Democratic Senators responsible, for if they 
chose to vote with the silver protectionists they could con- 
trol the Senate. We have no doubt the majority of the 
Republican Senators would vote against a tamff measure 
when rounded out with a free silver amendment, but to do so 
would put them in the position of defeating their own tariff 
measure. The path of the Republican Senators is not a bed 
of roses. 


But the tariff that Mr. Dingley pushes through the Ways 
and Means Committee and the House may have other 
gauntlets to run in the Senate than that of free coinage, a 
gauntlet, by the way, which it cannot run successfully. No 
measure should pass the Senate that is not truly protective. 
Any incomplete, any sectional, any narrow measure built so 
as to foster trusts, should fail. There are certain fundamental 
lines upon which a protective tariff measure should be drawn. 
We believe there are protectionist Senators who will not vote 
for a bill that departs from these lines, and no protective | 
tariff measure can pass the Senate that does not command the 
support of all protectionists. 

And what are these lines on which a protective measure 
should be built? They are very simple. Those who build 
the tariff have only to keep the aims of a true protective sys- 
tem before them. And what are those aims? Briefly, to 
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neutralize any artificial advantages, such as the command | 
over accumulations of capital and cheap labor may give to 
our competitors, and thereby turn industry into those chan- 
nels of diversified production which, under unrestricted com- 
petition, it would be prevented from taking by artificial 
restrictions imposed on trade by our competitors. 

Protection leads to free and advantageous intercourse be- 
tween men ; it leads to that exchange of commodities that is 
most advantageous for all concerned. This is what the 
framers of a protective tariff should aim to accomplish. Free 
trade is beautiful in theory, but the practice of free trade 
bars us from the theoretrical advantages of free trade. The 
theory of free trade rests on the assumption that, if left to 
themselves, men will do that from which they will derive 
the greatest advantages, but, in a new and growing country, 
men, if left to struggle unaided in competition with older 
competitors, have not the power to devote themselves to 
those occupations from which they would derive greatest ad- 
vantages and the nation greatest wealth. Competition be- 
tween old established industries with great accumulations of 
capital at command and newly established industries with 
but comparatively slender resources is not equal. The newly 
established industry may produce under conditions more 
favorable to production and at a smaller labor cost than its 
older rival, but strength conferred by such advantage is as 
nothing compared to the power given by accumulations 
of capital. The man with accumulations of capital at his 
back can crush out his younger rival by underselling him, 
and the monopolist can well afford to sustain temporary 
losses from underselling a growing competitor if by so doing 
he can ruin his competitor, stamp out competition and renew 
his monopoly of the market, for, such monopoly once renewed, 
he can soon make up for his losses. 

It is to put our producers beyond the grasp of such 
foreign monopolists that a protective tariff should be aimed, 
and in putting our producers beyond the power of monopoly- 
competition the protective system builds up home industries 
that would otherwise have remained undeveloped and thus 
frees consumers from the necessity of buying in a monopoly 
market and paying monopoly prices. So, those charged with 
framing a protective measure should keep in view that the 
purpose of protection is to protect the producer from the un- 
natural competition such as the monopolist is ever ready to 
enter into in order to hold his monopoly over the market, 
and to free the consumer, by the building up of home com- 
petition, from the grasp of the same monopolist. If they 
lose sight of this fundamental purpose of protection they 
will frame not a protective but a monopoly tariff, a tariff that 
shelters at home just what it aims to free us from abroad. 
If such a tariff is sent by the House to the Senate, the 
pruning knife ought to be applied vigorously. A designedly 
protective tariff that shelters trusts and monopolies isa fraud. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House will save 
labor if, when making out the schedules, it takes off the 
duties from those things that trusts have been formed to 
control. If it will do this, the work of the silver protec- 
tionists will be much simplified. ‘They will have merely to 
attach to the bill a free coinage amendment to make it a com- 
plete, well-rounded protective measure. 

But somehow it seems as if Republicans had overthown 
protection. It seems that their views as to what is and what 
is not protection are changing. Adherence to the appreciating 
gold dollar has impoverished our farmers, curtailed the 
market for manufactured goods, and forced prices of manu- 
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factured produce down to a ruinously low level. This level 
is down, in many instances, to the level in the European 
countries. It leaves no profit to manufacturers, and means 
lower wages for wage-earners. In fact, a continuance of this 
low-price level must force our people down in the scale of 
civilization. Yet this ruinous level of prices is to be made 
the scale upon which to measure the need of protective 
duties. If at starvation wages we can produce goods as 
cheaply as goods can be laid down by our competitors, no pro- 
tection is needed. Such seems to be the theory of protection 
that finds growing favor with Republicans. We fear it is the 
monopolist engaged in this grinding-down process of labor, 
not the wage-earner, who has the ear of the Republican party. 

All signs point tothe abandonment of principles by the 
Republican party. We are therefore not surprised when we 
read in such an old stand-by of the party as the Philadelphia 
Press such sentiments as these: “‘ The next Republican and 
protectionist tariff * * will make no unnecessary changes. 
It will have no extreme schedules. It will represent no 
crusade. No alteration will be made for the sake of altera- 
tion. Whatevercan be left untouched will be left untouched. 
The Republican party,’? mark the words, “ has no theory to 
maintain, no schedules to sustain, and no special rates of 
duties upon which to insist. * * * The question will 
nowhere be as to the McKinley or Wilson rate, but as to the 
rate needed now under existing conditions, and with present 
prices, to secure protection and prosperity to American manu. 
facturers.” 

So the rate of duty is to be determined on a basis of ex- 
isting conditions and low prices. Does, then, the tariff pro- 
posed by Republicans contemplate no betterment of existing 
conditions, or prices, or wages? Is a protective tariff based 
on the principle that the lower down we can force prices and 
wages the better, and that when we have reduced our wage- 
earners to abject poverty and a lower scale of living we 
should felicitate one another and do nothing to ameliorate 
their lot? Such is the import of the words of the Philadel- 
phia Press, words that we hear much of in the councils of the 
Republican party. But what more can we expect of a party 
that acknowledges that it has no theory, no principle to main- 
tain. Yet the same organ that tells us the Republican party 
has no theory to maintain declares that there are “ obvious 
reasons of principle and policy which will make its entire 
treatment of rates and schedules conservative, judicious and 
practical.” What reasons of principle a party can have 
that has no theory of protection to maintain is not clear. 
What the reasons of policy are that demand a conservative 
tariff revision are quite clear. The Republicans have, and 
will have, no majority in the Senate. To pass a tariff they 
must get the support of Senators outside of the party. To 
get the support of sitver protectionists they must agree to 
free coinage, agree to a protective measure that will be 
complete in itself, that will not be defeated in its purpose 
by its narrowness. This they are not prepared to support. 
So they must depend on the gold Democrats for votes. 
These votes they can only get, if at all, for tariff revision 
along conservative lines. Truly there are reasons enough 
of policy why the schedules of the new tariff should be 
“conservative, judicious and practical.’’ 

THERE is no real anticipation that the tariff bill that 
the Ways and Means Committee has undertaken to prepare 
will be acted upon by this Congress. Yet there are those 
who profess to believe that the postponement of the tariff 
question until an extraordinary session of the new Congress 
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could be called must force another sale of bonds, ‘‘as it is 
absolutely certain that revenue for the operations of the 
Government must be provided before the end of the present 
fiscal year.’? ‘his is what we read in the news dispatches 
of the New York Svw, that, like the news dispatches of our 
papers in general, partake much of the character of editorials. 

But, with all due respect to a leading metropolitan 
paper, was there ever a more ridiculous assertion? The 
alarm of the Suz is unfounded. ‘There will be, very likely, 
another bond issue, but it will not be occasioned by the 
lack of revenue. Let us analyze this question of deficit and 
There is $125,000,000 of money, beyond the gold 
reserve, in the Treasury. The fiscal year comes to an end 
June 30th next—a little more than six months. Now, are 
we going to exhaust this cash balance in the short space of 
six months? Is there any evidence of our excess of expen- 
ditures over receipts reaching such figures? Absolutely 
none. The deficit is large, but it is not $250,000,000 a year. 
It will not come for the present fiscal year to much more 
than one-fourth of that sum. And if we have got $125,- 
000,000 in the Treasury vaults, to say nothing of the $100- 
000,000 of gold reserve, and if the deficit from this time to 
the close of the fiscal year will not, probably, exceed $30,- 
000,c00, or less than one-fourth of the sum we have to meet 
it with, where is the need of unseemly haste, where is the 
urgency in rushing through Congress revenue legislation 
without due consideration ? 

It will be quite time to consider additional revenue legis- 
lation when the Fifty-fifth Congress meets in regular session 
a year hence ; and then, perhaps, there will be no need of rev- 
enue. Indeed, the probability is that there will be no need, 
for borrowing in order tosecure gold for redemption of green- 
backs is likely to continue, and thus money will be piled up 
in the Treasury in spite of the deficit. To be sure it will be 
there by borrowing. But unless we would contract our cur- 
rency we should not keep it there. The law on our statute 
books directs that when greenbacks are redeemed in gold, or 
otherwise paid into the Treasury, they shall be reissued and 
put again in circulation. Now, how are we going to reissue 
notes redeemed with borrowed gold unless we pay them out 
to meet a deficit in revenues? If we make this deficit good 
they; or something else, will remain piled up in the Treasury, 
and thus a contraction of our currency effected. If we would 
not have currency contraction and a further ruinous fall in 
prices, we must prohibit bond issues at the same time we 
build up the revenues. If we do not, bond issues will be 
. in spite of the increase of revenues, for increase of 
r@enues will not prevent gold exports, demands for redemp- 
tions of greenbacks in gold, and consequent depletion of 
the gold reserve, such as has led to the bond issues of the 
past, and every bond issue will then mean a contraction of 
our currency by the amount of money borrowed. Such con- 
traction might finally put a check to demands for gold re- 
dem ptions by forcing prices so low that our foreign creditors 
would take our produce rather than our gold. But, as we 
have said before, if we are to have contraction, let us accom- 
plish it openly and above board, not covertly under the plea of 
building up the revenues. 


bonds. 


THE organ of the Manufacturers’ Club of this city has 
lost its regard for the truth, or perhaps it would be better to 
say its ability to discriminate between fact and fiction, since 
it has fallen from its high estate of some months back. It 
is much put out at that part of the President’s message which 
sets out that the government is in no need of revenue, and is 
goaded into accusing the President of inconsistency, hinting 
that the change of view which it accuses Mr. Cleveland of 
is brought about by a desire on his part to hand the Treasury 
over to his successor in an embarrassed condition, so that Mr. 
McKinley may be driven to a bond issue, and odium thereby 
thrown on his administration. But in what has the President 
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changed his views. The views he set forth in his last annual 
message were no different than his views of the year before. 
In his message of this year, as in his message of last, he ex- 
pressed anxiety as to the frailties of our monetary system, 
and recommended the retirement of our greenback currency 
as a needed reform, in fact, as the one panacea for our ills. 
He did not ask for more revenue a year ago. Indeed, he de- 
clared then, as he did two weeks since, that the government 
was in no need of additional revenue. But 7he Manu/acturer, 
bent on making a case against the President, disregards these 
facts, and declares that, confronted by practically the same 
conditions, the President asked last year for more money, 
while this year he recommends that our revenue laws be left 
as they are. And then it goes on specifically to say that 
‘*the Dingley Bill was framed in response to his own appeal 
for revenue a year ago.” But a year agothe President did 
not ask for more revenue; he asked for authority to 
issue bonds specifically payable, principal and interest, in 
gold ; he asked for authority to retire the greenbacks and 
treasury notes by funding them; the Republican house gave 
him, or proposed to give him, revenue. He did not ask for 
it. He asked then for what he asks now. 

The President has blame enough rightly resting at his 
door without loading blame upon him that he does not 
deserve. 

As it becomes more and more apparent that they will be 
in the minority in the next Senate, even as they are in this, 
the anger of the gold contractionists grows. The tirade of 
the Zrzbune on disloyalty, referred to elsewhere, is only one 
of many. Counting the seats of all those Senators which 
they have any chance to capture, the Republicans can count 
on only 43 votes in the next Senate. This is two short of 
one-half, assuming that Senators will be chosen in Kentucky 
and Delaware to the seats now vacant. If Senators are not 
chosen in either of those States, the Republicans must have 
44 votes, together with the vote of the Vice-President, to 
give them a majority. But the vacant seat in Kentucky the 
Republicans already count as theirs. Without it they would 
only have 42 votes. The Senator from Delaware will be a 
Democrat. 

So to control the Senate, even with the vote of the Vice- 
President, the Republicans must capture two more seats. 
They look to three States, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Washington, to which we might add a fourth—Idaho. The 
Republicans are not in a majority in the legislatures in any 
of these States. So the chances of the Republicans seem 
slim. Mr. Hanna, we are told, was inclined to lend the in- 
fluence and money of the National Committee to secure the 
desired results. But money cannot buy everything, and at 
times its use is dangerous. Senator Chandler, moreover let 
it be known that the most that they could hope to do in Idaho 
and Washington would be to defeat Senators Dubois and 
Squire, the silver protectionists, and elect Populists, probably 
free traders. So there was little to be gained by expenditure of 
money or energy in those States. Therefore, they turn to 
North Carolina as a last hope. Senator Pritchard is the in- 
cumbent. He was elected as a free coinage Republican by’ 
the same legislature that elected Senator Butler. The Re- 
publicans and Populists had carried North Carolina together. 
When Mr. Pritchard was elected, the Populists promised 
their support to re-elect him. This was part of the fusion 
deal. The Populists now, with the Democrats, have a large 
majority in the legislature. Mr. Pritchard’s only hope of re- 
election is in Populist support, and this the Populists in gen- 
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eral withhold. Mr. Pritchard accuses them of bad faith, but 
it was as a silver Republican the Populists elected him, and 
it was as a silver Republican they promised to re-elect him ; 
and during the campaign Mr. Pritchard abandoned his prin- 
ciples and became a full-fledged McKinley Republican. The 
Mr. Pritchard of to-day is a different man than the Mr. Prit- 
chard of two years ago. Having gone back on his principles, 
the Populists feel absolved, and rightly, from their promise 
of support. They promise to send any silver Republican 
upon whom the Republican members of the legislature can 
agree to the Senate ; the Republicans failing to put forward 
such a man, they propose tosenda Populist. So the chances 
of the Republicans controlling the next Senate are very slim. 

The knowledge of this excites Republican ire. We read 
in the North American that “until the rules of the Senate 
are changed, that body will never be anything else than a 
stumbling block and an eyesore. The Senate should either 
be abolished or reconstructed on broader lines.” How dif- 
ferent we see things when we look through different glasses. 





AND while the Republicans are irate at the silver pro- 
tectionists in the Senate, the Gold Democrats are irate at the 
Republicans in the House for agitating the tariff question. 
How is confidence to be restored, they ask, by unsettling the 
tariff and causing uncertainty to prevail for six or eight 
months tocome? And then they go on to say that what our 
industries and trade need is peace, and that the recovery fol- 
lowing the election of Mr. McKinley has already been af- 
fected by the preparations for tariff changes. This finding 
of the cause of trade depression in agitation for some change 
in legislation is growing rather stale. We were treated to it 
for three years in connection with the agitation for free sil- 
ver ; we are now to be treated to it in connection with tariff 
agitation. It is all very puerile, this ever finding fault with 
what the people want to do in the hope of bettering their 
condition. What do we have elections for, anyway? What 
are votes given us for if we may not use them to ameliorate 
our condition? Perhaps our use of votes is very foolish; per- 
haps it would be better to abdicate and let the moneyed in- 
terests rule in name as well as fact. 

But there is another thing about this confidence-dis- 
turber bugaboo. Agitation to raise prices and make property 
more valuable never destroyed confidence. It would be well 
if our confidence quacks would study this, and after a while 
they might, if they would, get at the real cause of lack of 
confidence, namely, falling prices and depreciation of 
property that undermines men’s ability to pay debts. 


“THERE is a very good reason, other than lack of confi- 
dence, why prosperity does not return. That reason is that 
the crops of our farmers are worth less money this year than 
last, the inevitable result of which is that the purchasing 
power of the greatest consuming class of the country has 
been curtailed. And what is this curtailment of purchasing 
power. Taking the government crop reports as a guide, 
we find the farm value of wheat in November to have been 
72.7 cents ; last year it was 50.9 cents. But the position of 
corn and oats is reversed, corn being worth on the farm last 
month an average price of but 21.4 cents, against 26.4 cents 
last year, and oats but 18.5 cents, against 19.9 cents. And 
these prices, figured out on estimated crops, bring these 





results: 1896. 1895. 
Wheat ‘ ‘ - $299,499,000 $237,939,000 
Com . : r ; 473,270,000 567,509,000 
Oats. ‘ : : 123,950,000 163,655,000 
Total i ; - $896, 719,000 $969, 103,000 
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So we see a loss of nearly seventy-five millions on these 
three crops. It is no wonder our manufacturers can find no 
market for their products. And in view of such conditions, 
conditions which must continue under the gold standard, 
where is the tariff that can bring prosperity to our manufac- 
turers? Yet those who, as protectionists, would strike at 
the real root of our trouble by restoring prosperity to our 
farmers, and with this end in view insist that a protective 
measure must provide for free silver coinage—the one course 
that will protect our farmers in the European markets from 
the unequal competition engendered by the premiums on 
gold—are railed at by Republicans as obstructionists and 
generally bad and narrow characters. It is the body of Repub- 
licans, not the silver protectionists, that need broadening out. 





“AFTER ALL, there has been a large vote for Bryan.” 
This trite remark of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s,in his striking 
article in the Forum, may slightly surprise some. A minority 
of six out of thirteen comes within two steps of a majority. 
The causes of the minority being so large, are reviewed with 
a cold impartiality that must impress all readers. Dr. Smith 
opposes the protective policy, upbraids the Republican party 
for its general line of action since the war, deprecates legis- 
lation in the interests of the social and commercial plutocracy, 
and is a stout upholder of the gold standard. What, then, 
does he see in ‘‘ the brewing of the storm?’ He sees that 
the conditions which made America the paradise of the in- 
dustrious have greatly changed. Once every worker could 
get work and earnaliving. ‘ That time has passed. There 
is now a proletariat. There are multitudes who have little 
hope of rising ; too many who cannot be sure of bread.’? He 
sees the results of fraudulent and reckless management of 
railways and public trusts in the panic of 1893, and asks 
“how is it possible to upbraid the wretched inmates of a tene- 
ment house with their schemes of socialistic plunder when 
gigantic fortunes are being made by watering stock, wreck- 
ing, cornering, bribing municipal awarders of contracts, and 
all the other predatory devices the employment of which by 
high commerce has been revealed.”” So justly has distrust 
and anger stirred the people that Dr. Smith would have pass- 
ively encouraged the splendid movement. which Mr. Bryan 
so ably headed if only he had stopped the shocking assaults 
on the temple of the gold god. Evenso. “After all, there 
has been a large vote for Bryan.” 

THE incoming Administration will have a fine chance 
to makea record in putting the Agricultural Department into 
proper working order. When its official statistics and re- 
ports fail to win the respectful attention of agriculturists and 
traders, there must be something radically wrong. It is not 
too much to say that the mercantile interest not only disregard, 
but they suspect and charge the department’s official reports 
with being worthless or worse. President H. H. Goodell, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, with other representa- 
tive specialists, have personally petitioned President-elect 
McKinley to institute an inqury which shall lead to the reor- 
ganization of the department. There are over fifty colleges 
and stations in operation, drawing about $7,500,000 a year 
from the government and $2,500,000 from State grants, to 
sustain their scientific operations. The department itself 
spends $2,000,000 a year more. There are in all 1,200 experts 
employed in the work. The country is entitled to expect the 
best results for this outlay and impartial management of the 
staff. Yet it is publicly charged that “these numerous places 
are filled in but too many cases by gross favoritism. Posts are 
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precarious. Sinister influences are exerted, for these stations 
pass on the purity of millions of pounds of fertilizer turned 
out by firms whose yearly profits would endow some of these 
institutions. Some of the money spent on these stations is 
wasted from incompetence. Experienced men are often re- 
moved.” These results are attributed to the ‘‘ palpable faults 
of careless co-ordination, wasteful duplication and political 
influence in appointments.” 

FREE trade has prevailed in England for fifty years. 
There are no preparations for a glorious jubilee. The doc- 
trine lingers, but the prophets preserve a discreet silence. 
The sound of wailing is heard through the land, wailing 
over industries starved out and not replaced, the wailing of 
once self-supporting workers now loafing in embittered 
idleness on the corners of closed factories and workshops. 
Pennies here and there have been ‘* saved ” on cheaper im- 
ported articles, and, as a consequence, sixpences and shillings 
have had to be spent in high taxes for increased pauperism, 
increased drunkenness, increased crime, increased insanity, 
increased tramp-nuisance, increased betting and an increased 
population of deteriorated breed from these causes. Official 
statistics have been carefully cooked to hide these ugly facts, 
as, for example, in dropping the old practice of entering 
common cases of drunkenness on the police books, and then 
pointing with pride to the ‘‘ decrease of offences caused by 
drink.” Again, when short imprisonments for thefts were 
changed to long sentences on recommitments, it was in- 
stanced, deceptively, as a diminution ef that class of crime. 
The broad, unconcealable truth is that Englishmen see with 
their eyes and know froin their ledgers that free trade has 
played itself out, but a very pardonable national pride has 
intoxicated their hard heads into trying every daft device, 
even the Manchester Ship Canal, daftest of all, to galvanize 
its remains into the semblance of life. 





Bur there has all along been a remnant, say as many as 
the sacred number of ten good men and true in all England, 
who have prophesied the return to protection. Of these, 
singular to say, Lord Dunraven, of yachting notoriety, has 
has been one of the stalwarts. The names of the rest are 
scarcely known outside their constituencies except those of 
the Right Hon. James Lowther, Sir H. Howorth and Henry 
Chaplin. Through good and evil report, and, what hurts 
more keenly, through studied ignoring of their existence by 
ministries and the public press, the patriotic band have kept 
pegging away, until last year Lord Salisbury let slip the 
famous anti-free trade thunderbolt, whose echoes, rattling in 
his ears, have terrified him into diplomatic dumbness on the 
subject ever since. Last week a notable conference was held 
in London by these protectionists and their converts, a 
goodly and a rapidly growing body. 

Mr. Lowther advocated a duty of five shillings on wheat, 
which would only cost the average man one dollar a year 
extra for bread, and Sir Henry Howorth favored preferential 
arrangements with the colonies, but the resolutions were 
finally amended to the effect that all competing imports 
should pay such rates as would prevent foreign products from 
having an unjust preference over home commodities by un- 
derselling them. The conference virtually declared for Pro- 
tection pure and simple, on the plea that England is suffering 
from low wages, long hours, industrial discontent, lack of 
employment and the menace of social revolution. 

Several of these are Lancashire capitalists. Lord Salis- 
bury, many years ago, addressing Manchester men in their 
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exchange, said this: ‘‘ I have long observed that what Man- 
chester thinks to-day, England thinks tomorrow.” 

THE annual loss of about $25,000,0000n the transportation 
of second-class postal matter calls for legislative amendment. 
The cheap rate was only intended for magazines, news- 
papers and such-like regular publications, and not for the 
books which take shrewd advantage of the act by getting 
through it in the guise of serials. The profits on the other 
classes reduce the net annual loss in running the Post Office 
to about $8,000,000. ‘There is a deficit every year in the 
telegraph department of the English Post Office of some 
$3,500,000, but the letter carrying department returns a 
growing profit. With the anticipated change in the law 
regulating our second-class matter there would undoubtedly 
be a profit instead of a loss on the department’s work. 
Whether the proposed reduction of letter postage to one 
cent would be the wisest use of a surplus is open to argu- 
ment. Busy men are not very anxious to be deluged with 
more trade circulars and imitation-letter appeals for dona- 
tions than they receive at present. It will probably be 
admitted by the authorities that the efficiency of our postal 
service has not reached the degree of excellence we have a 
right to expect. 





NEARLY twenty years ago, when England was losing its 
head over the war scare, Lord Salisbury bade the people be- 
take themselves to the study of ‘‘big maps” as a sure cure 
for visionary fears. The popular notion was that Afghanis- 
tan was a smooth inclined plane down which Russia had 
nothing to do but to slide bang into India. When Japan 
demonstrated the unreadiness rather than the weakness of 
China, and sturdy Britons renewed their whinings over the 
profit the Tsar was sure to reap from it, Lord Salisbury again 
allayed their fears by lightly assuring them that there is 
plenty of elbow-room in Asia for all the Powers that might 
care to own a lot. Ten months ago Mr. Balfour, addressing 
a public meeting, referred to the then pending Russo-Chinese 
treaty in the same serene spirit. He said that so far from re- 
garding with jealousy the acquisition by Russia of a commer- 
cial port on the Pacific which would not be frozen over to 
the exclusion of vessels six months in the year, England 
would welcome it asa distinct advance of civilization. So 
long as this admirable common-sense spirit governs the Eng- 
lish Government the scare manufacturers of Europe and 
America will find no work todo. The bigness of mountains 
and vastness of Central Asian plains make the most effective 
answer to the tribe of croakers who seem anxious to bring 
about the explosion they so ceaselessly deprecate in words. 

WHEN Germany gets through with its official wash-day 
operations and settles down to house-cleaning in every nook 
and corner, its versatile Emperor will have time to think out 
some neighborly way of making things up with France. 
Even jealousy grows weary of itself in time. A kind word, 
warm from the heart, spoken as man to man, is a wonderful 
worker of magical changes. France is by no means unaware 
that it will pay her infinitely better to tinker away at her“ 
army and navy, and pick up ideas at horse and cattle shows 
that will work in the raising of the right stamp and number 
of men to man them, than to waste breath in 7ve-ing for 
fickle friends and false glory. When one is not strong 
enough to fight it is good politics to make temporary friends 
with one’s foe; his respect is retained and intensified, until it 
is needed no longer. France has just learnt from the official 
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report made by M. de Kerjégu that her fighting fleet is in- 
ferior in strength to that of England. 
French naval estimates are to be greatly increased next year. 
He puts the case in the strongest light, which must be daz- 
zling to some of the irresponsiblesin French politics, when 
he says: “The aim of every patriotic Minister of Marine 
ought to be to push on to the possession of a fleet capable of 
ruining the commercial supremacy of England at a given 
moment.” 


FRANCE is only at the beginning of an epoch whose 
development and sequel make one of the most absorbing and 
momentous problems of history. It is a very wealthy 
country, one of the richest, yet with by far the heaviest debt 
of any nation of the world. The nominal capital of its 
Funded debt exceeds $6,200,000,000, and then all is not told. 
Its population is virtually stationary ; what increase there has 
been is owing to immigration. Births steadily decrease, 
deaths increase. In 1884 there were 937,758 births, in 1889 
only 880,579, and in 1890 only 838,059, and in the same year 
the deaths exceeded the births by 38,446. Of the births in 
1893, 75,562 were illegitimate. France occupies a geographi- 
cal position highly favorable to ter importance and pros- 
perity ; remove the country a thousand miles in any direction 
and her rank would be harder to maintain. With all her ad- 
vantages of a glorious history and a brilliant, patriotic people, 
France barely holds her own while other nations pass her by. 
She cannot make up her yearly deficit of some $50,000,000, 
nor has she managed to check the increase of her debt by 
$1,500,000,000 in the last twenty years, allowing her a four 
years’ start after the war. When luxury grows and men 
decay the struggle to keep up national dignity becomes very 
trying, too trying for a proud race. 


How far may the mania for secularizing the sacred be 
allowed to spread with propriety ? A year ago, in the heat of 
the Venezuelan dispute, Congress broke into applause and 
hand-clapping when its over-fervid chaplain prayed after 
this manner: ‘‘And so, Heavenly Father, let peace reign 
through our borders, and yet may we be quick to resent any- 
thing like insult to this our nation.” Even the revised ver- 
sion, daring as are some of its re-inspirations, has not been so 
“quick to resent’’ the Sermon on the Mount. Where the 
Gentile opens the door the Jew may boldly follow, as did 
Rabbi Sale at the McKinley Convention in St. Louis last 
June, when in the ornate structure which did duty for a 
prayer he introdnced a choice selection of sacred puns suitable 
to the subject and obviously so to the occasion. The rabbi 
called upon Heaven to ‘‘ pour out upon thy servants the 
bondsmen (7.e. Pierpont Morgan, Rothschild, e¢ a/.) the spirit 
of wisdom and strength;’’ also ‘‘let us not come to grief by 
the worship of Gods, of gold amd silver,’”’ and then followed a 
mysterious allusion to a “‘ fixed and shining Mark,” which, 
in the light of subsequent events, was little short of prophetic. 
And now the December Congress goes these one better by 
vociferously cheering the person who actually put up the 
official prayer that the Prohibitionist party might succeed 
in suppressing all the drink bars in Washington. ‘These ex- 
hibitions plead for an official liturgy. 


THE meaning of opera, Italian or German, has been 
made generally clear within the past two or three weeks. A 
confessedly first-rate company crossed the sea to give Ameri- 
cans the bliss of listening to them at moderate prices. They 
opened in New York with fair success; at Philadelphia 
they encountered failure, and at Boston they broke. Yet 
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all the critics and lovers of operatic music were unanimous 
in testify ing to the artistic excellence of the performers. A 
week or two elapse, and another opera company take the 
same theatres, produce the same class of composition with 
performers of the same order of merit, and gather in a small 
fortune each night. The first company had an audience 
worth $800 to support a piece which cost $2,500 to place on 
the stage that night. The cause of the failure? ‘The society 
fad. ‘The cause of the success? ‘The society fad. How do 
we know this? By reading the newspapers. For every five 
inches of the musical critic’s reports of company number 1’s 
performances there were about two inches giving the names 
of fashionable folks present. For every five inches given to 
the performances of company number 2, about twenty inches 
are given to the people who subscribe for front seats as the 
short cut to Society salvation. The art divine has been 
dragged down to this. As the payment for large sums for 
musical entertainment that is not enjoyed, even if it is 
listened to at all, is thus a recognized method of attaining 
fashionable fame, might not some leader shift the fad from 
opera to charity for a change? Operatic artists have had a 
longer innings than is advisable. 


A NEW TEST OF LOYALTY. 


WE have got a new test of loyalty. The New York 777- 

dune lays it down. As near as we can make it out it 
applies only to the minority. It is, briefly, that the minority 
party is guilty of disloyalty to the nation unless it gives 
assistance to the majority in the enactment of such legislation 
as the majority may desire. ‘This test of loyalty is made to 
fit the case of the silver Senators. We are told specifically 
that any Senator who, in accordance with his convictions, 
votes to amend a tariff bill so as to provide for free silver coin- 
age, marks himself asa rebel. But, pray, who does a Sena- 
tor represent if not the people who elected him? Is he con- 
strained to alter his views and record his vote in accordance 
with the dictation of Wall Street, all because Wall Street tri- 
umphed in the last campaign ? 

The Senator in Washington speaks for those who sent 
him there. And if the majority of the Senators so sent 
there speak in opposition to Wall Street, Wall Street is in 
the minority in the Senate, not the majority, and loyalty de- 
mands that Wall Street submit. It makes no difference 
that the House of Representatives votes differently—that 
the President-elect holds different views. The Senate was 
constituted, as it is, as a check to hasty and ill-considered 
action. In standing out against the House of Representa- 
tives and President-elect it is doing just what it was in- 
tended to do by the framers of our Constitution. To assail 
Senators for pursuit of the right given and duty conferred 
upon them by the Constitution is to assail the Constitution. 
If that instrument is faulty there are ways to amend it, but 
to assail men for exercising rights conferred by the Consti- 
tution is disloyalty. Anger aud disappointment at inability 
to inaugurate schemes of currency contraction or high tariff 
without regard to the interests of those represented by the 
Senators who stand out against such course may palliate, but 
cannot excuse, such disloyalty. It is no time for those who 
assail the Constitution to accuse those who are exercising 
rights conferred by the Constitution of disloyalty. 

And a word to the 7rzbune directly. Why did it not 
apply the same test of disloyalty four years ago to those Re- 
publican Senators who stood in the way of tariff revision ? 
The verdict of the people was clear. Mr. Cleveland, pledged 
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to tariff reform, had been elected by a decisive majority. 
The Republicans were inthe minority. Why did not the 
Tribune call upon Republicans to aid the Democrats in over- 
throwing the McKinley tariff? Republican Senators did not 
doso. ‘They wefe not accused of disloyalty by friend or foe. 
Why, then, accuse Silver Protectionists, Populists, Demo- 
crats, of disloyalty now? They hold control of the Senate. 
Why should they abandon it? Dida majority in the Senate 
ever in the history of our government aid a minority to pass 
legislation obnoxious to them because such minority party 
was in the majority in the other House? Of course not. 
They would not have fulfilled their duty under the Constitu- 
tion if they had done so. Let us hear no more of disloyalty. 
Let not those who would trample ruthlessly upon the Con- 
stitution point to those who act under it as rebels. 


SENATOR ALLEN’S RESOLUTION. 


N offering a resolution for the appointment of a committee 
of nine Senators to investigate the collection and ex- 
penditures of money during the late Presidential campaign, 
Mr. Allen is to be commended. Never before was so much 
money raised and used ; and the raising was as questionable 
as the using. The McKinley campaign fund was largely 
made up of contributions of financial institutions. The 
givers gave not of their own moneys, but from the earnings 
on moneys given them for investment ; in the case of banks 
and trust companies by stockholders; in the case of savings 
funds by depositors. In the case of savings funds, where the 
managers are mere trustees appointed, often in the first 
instance by the State, to receive moneys of those with small 
savings for the specific purpose of investment so as to yield to 
the depositors the greatest return commensurate with safety, 
the use of such moneys was clearly a breach of trust. Inthe 
case of banks and trust companies managed by directors of the 
stockholders choosing, the giving was not so reprehensible, 
for the directors of such institutions are given a certain lati- 
tude of action by the stockholders who elect them. At any 
rate, it can be claimed for the directors of such institutions 
that the stockholders in choosing them as their representa- 
tives delegated to them their authority, and thus gave an in- 
direct consent to the spending of their moneys for political 
purposes. But this cannot be urged in extenuation of the 
action of savings fund officials. ‘They have no greater lati- 
tude as to the use of moneys deposited with them for invest- 
iment than has the trustee of some orphan ; and what would 
be thought of the trustee of the orphan who took of the 
moneys entrusted to him on behalf of such orphan and gave 
to some campaign fund? He would be dragged into court 
and be made to pay up or go to jail for misappropriation 
of funds. ‘The case of savings fund officials is no whit 
better. 

When depositors of the Philadelphia Savings Fund insti- 
tution called the attention of Mr. Gilkeson, our State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, to such misuse of funds,—a gift to the 
McKinley campaign fund of $25,000 being specifically 
charged and admitted by the president of that institution,— 
he deigned to take no notice of the complaint. Perhaps 
even a high and mighty State Commissioner of Banking 
may yet have cause to rue his dereliction of duty. 

_ All this, the givings as well as the spendings, should be 
Investigated. We trust there will be no delay in the adop- 
tion of the resolution by the Senate. When the time comes 
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we can extend to Mr. Allen, who, no doubt, will be chairman 
of the committee, considerable assistance. Under the late 


| ruling of the Supreme Court that makes those who refuse 


to answer questions propounded by a Senate committee 
guilty of contempt and liable to imprisonment and fine, 
there should be no difficulty in getting at just what part 
money played in the last election, when it was used legiti- 
mately, and where, and to what extent, for corrupt and 
unlawful purposes. It will be interesting to have Mr. 
Hanna, who expended the money, and Mr. Bliss, of New 
York, and Mr. Harrison, of Philadelphia, who raised the 
money, on the stand where they cannot take refuge behind 
the power of money, but must answer questions under pain 
of punishment by a fine for which they would not care and a 
term of imprisonment for which they would care. Let the 
investigation be pushed. Let us see the size of the ‘‘cor- 
ruption fund’’ raised by silver miners, and the size of the 
corruption fund raised by the moneyed interests. 


MONEY WANTED, NOT WIND. 


A= Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Eckels is charged 

with a general surveillance over our national banking 
system. And having an eye toour bank circulation, he very 
naturally, and quite rightly, extends his glance over our 
whole currency system, the recommendations in his annual 
report covering the whole field of monetary reform. 

But though Mr. Eckels’ ideas of monetary reform may be 
considered orthodox by those who would profit from their 
application in practice, they seem anything but sound to 
the ordinary mortal. To extend credits without extend- 
iny the basis of money in which such credits are, by their 
terms, redeemable, seems anything but safe financiering to 
those not initiated in Mr. Eckels’ mysteries of finance, and it 
does not seem possible to put our financial system on a sound 
and safe basis by adding story upon story to our credit struc- 
ture without strengthening the foundation. Yet this is just 
what Mr. Eckels tells us we must do in order to place our 
finances on a satisfactory basis. He tells us that if only we 
will make a proper use of credits the volume of money is 
quite immaterial. But it seems to the uninitiated that so long 
as these credits are redeemable in money the volume of this 
money available for such redemptions is quite material. 

What would be said of a bank, and what would become of 
a bank that issued credits without regard to the means it had 
in its possession for the redemption of such credits? The 
career of a bank that launched out on such a reckless course 
would be a short one. It would soon be forced to acknowl- 
edge its inability to do that which it undertook to do, and 
with its failure to redeem its credits in money, the whole 
credit fabric it had reared would collapse. An attempt to 
provide safeguards against such a reckless issue of credits we 
find in the National Bank Act. Provision is made in that 
act for the keeping of a certain reserve by the national banks 
proportionate to the amount of moneys they have due their 
depositors. ‘That the safeguard provided is most imperfect 
does not detract from the principle, recognized in that act, 
that safe banking demands that banks must keep on hand 
moneys for the redemption of their credits, and that the 
larger the volume of credits or deposits they may be called 
upon to meet, the larger must be the reserve kept for such 


redemption. 
Yet it is just this principle that Mr. Eckels would ignore 
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in putting our financial system on a safe and satisfactory 
basis. No doubt,when placed in this light, Mr. Eckels would 
repudiate his ideas of monetary reform. But in placing his 
recommendations in this strong light, we do Mr. Eckels no 
injustice. To say that what we need is an extension of 
credits and that the volume of money available for the re- 
demption of such credits is immaterial, and it is this that 
Mr. Eckels says, is to say that what we need is not more 
money, but more wind. 

But before we go further on this track let us turn back to 
the consideration of the safeguards put in the National Bank 
Act against a reckless expansion of credits. We have said 
the principle of sound banking is recognized in that act; that 
an expansion of credits demands an expansion of money ; 
that the superstructure of credits cannot be safely broadened 
unless the basis of money on which it rests is at the same 
time built up. But in the workings of our banking system 
the provisions of our National Bank Act aiming to safeguard 
the interests of depositors by carrying into practical effect 
this principle, have proven to be most imperfect safeguards. 
The reason for this is that the safeguards we have raised are 
built on the false theory that it is as safe for country banks 
to bank on moneys deposited with the banks of the large 
cities as on actual moneys in their own vaults. The absurd- 
ity of the country banks treating deposits in the city banks 
as equivalent to cash in their own vaults, as they are taught 
to do by the National Bank Act, is apparent when we recall 
that the city banks do not lock up in their vaults the moneys 
deposited with them by the country banks, but loan such 
moneys out to their customers. 

So the country bank is, in reality, no better secured by 
a deposit with a city bank which loans out such deposit than 
if it lent such money to its own customers. And we cannot 
claim that it is unless we are prepared to set up the claim 
that the judgment of the directors of the city bank is better 
than the judgment of the directors of the country bank, 
and that money loaned by the metropolitan bank is safer and 
better secured than when loaned out by the country institu- 
tion. The supposition that the city bank is more conser- 
vatively managed than the country bank, and that money 
loaned out by the former is safer than money loaned by the 
latter, is quite beyond the pale of reason; yet this is just the 
supposition on which the safeguards extended by our National 
Bank Act to the depositors of the country banks are unwit- 
tingly built. 

In practice these safeguards work as might be supposed. 
And now let us come down to just what they are and see 
where they fail. The National Bank Act requires that the 
country bank hold a reserve of not less than 15 per cent. of 
its total deposits. When the reserve falls below this limit it 
must cease to grant credits to its customers, the granting of 
credits being in effect the discounting of notes and the plac- 
ing of the proceeds to the credit of some deposit account, to 
be checked against, just as if it were a deposit of actual 
money. So we see the expansion of credit money on the 
part of the bank is held in check by the necessity of keeping 
up the reserve, which reserve nominally is, but in reality is 
not, available for the redemption of such credits. And why 
is this reserve not available? For the simple reason that 
though it is a reserve in name it is not in fact. ‘The reserve 
in law, and equal to 15 per cent. of the deposits, is not a re- 
serve in fact. The bank has to keep in its own vaults, as 
cash, but two-fifths of thisreserve. The balance it may keep 
on deposit with any one of the banks of the so-called reserve 
cities, which comprise now some twenty odd of the larger 
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cities of the land. So instead of being required to keep a 
reserve of 15 percent. the country bank is in reality requirea 
to keep a reserve of but 6 per cent., for the deposit in the re- 
serve city bank, and counted as reserve, is loaned out by such 
bank, and is no more reserve than the money the country 
bank has loaned out directly. It makes little difference 
whether the money of the country bank is loaned out by its 
own directorsand over its own counter, or bythe directors 
of acity bank. One loan can no more be relied on than the 
other for the prompt payment of depositors. 

It is true the reserve city bank must keep a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent. of its deposits; in ether words, that the 
city bank can not loan out more than three-quarters of the 
money deposited by the country bank, and as the country 
bank might loan out four-fourths, there may be said to bea 
fractionally better security in money loaned out through the 
channel of the reserve city bank than directly by the country 
bank. But even this fractionally better security melts away 
when we look a little deeper into the National Bank Act and 
find that the reserve city banks can turn around and keep 
half of their required reserve on deposit with the banks of the 
central reserve cities, St. Louis, Chicago and New York. 

It is further urged that there is security in such deposits 
because a great number of deposits being made in the same 
bank, and there being no likelihood of a demand of all the 
depositing banks for their deposits at ore and the same time, 
it is ever possible for the city bank to pay the demands of any 
country bank by the use of the moneys of other depositors 
not asking for their money. But we have learned by experi- 
ence that demands do come from the country banks at one 
and the same time, and so it is that on several separate occa- 
sions we have seen the banks of our large cities virtually 
suspend payments, though nominally maintaining payments 
by the issue of Clearing House certificates, to the great in- 
convenience, often ruin, of the country banks. 

The first step towards putting our national banking sys- 
tem on a safe basis is to make the safeguards thrown around 
depositors in reality what they purport to be. In short, make 
every bank keep the specified reserve in its own vaults. Mr. 
Teller introduced a bill to this effect in the first session of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. It now lies buried in the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. It would be well to have it resur- 
rected, for we cannot too quickly bring to an end the canger 
to the business community from the centering of the reserves 
of our national banks in New York to be loaned out to specu- 
lators. Loans made to speculators on securities of stock ex- 
change value are a very uncertain basis upon which to build 
the credit fabric of our country. Such loans are not the 
same as money in the vauits of the banks, yet they are counted 
as such. 

And now to come back to Mr. Eckels, whom we have 
charged with promulgating ideas of monetary reform based 
on the overthrow of the principle recognized, but not carried 
into practice, by our National Bank Act, that a credit super- 
structure can not safely be expanded without building up the 
basis on which it rests. Mr. Eckels leads up to his recom- 
mendations for the extension of the use of credit in the place 
of money by asserting that the researches he has caused to 
have made show that 67.4 per cent. of the retail trade and 
95-3 per cent of the wholesale trade of the country is carried 
on by means of credit paper. These conclusions as to the 
relative importance in trade of credit instruments and 
money are arrived at by finding, approximately, what pro- 
portion checks and drafts bear to the total deposits made in 
the banks. Obviously such a method is sure to give an 
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undue importance to credit instruments, for checks and drafts 
received in trade by the retailer and wholesaler are nearly all 
deposited, while much of the money received, especially by 
the retailer, is passed on in payment for purchases. 
3ut be this as it may, the Comptroller aims to extend 

the use of credits and curtail the use of actual money. To 
make possible such extended use of credits the banking 
system must be spread out. And to this end, Mr. Eckels 
suggests, first, that we permit the national banks to issue 
notes up to the par value of the bonds they have deposited 
with the U. S. Treasurer as security for circulation, and, 
second, that the national banks be permitted to establish 
branches in smali towns that have now no banking facilities. 
Now, the extension of banking facilities is much needed, but 
we cannot safely extend the use of bank money, either notes 
or credits, without building up the volume of money 
available for redemption purposes. And if we can only get 
a sufficient extension of banking facilities, Mr. Eckels 
declares the volume of money to be quite immaterial. So 
Mr. Eckels is building for a fall, or at least would build if 
he had a chance. He is starting at the wrong end in his 
efforts for monetary reform and in a very dangerous way. 
The following out of his suggestions would soon give us an 
irredeemable bank currency. He tells us that ‘‘it is not an 
extravagant assertion to state that with these enlarged oppor- 
tunities of gaining credit at hand (the extension of banking 
facilities by the organization of branch banks), all entitled 
thereto would readily obtain it.’? And all this without the 
addition of any money to the stock available for the redemp- 
tion of such credits. Credits would be expanded with noth- 
ing to redeem them in save such moneys as might be drawn 
out of circulation by the branch banks for such purpose. 
And then Mr. Eckels goes on tosay: ‘“‘ That which is termed 
‘the money question’ is in its proper analysis more one of 
facilities of exchange, methods of transportation and the 
means of obtaining credit, than of the volume thereof (of 
money) in existence in a particular country or locality.” 
And this is to say that it is bank wind that is wanted, not 
money. 

And here let us remark that we are not opposed to banks. 
We recognize in them an agency which, if properly directed, 
cannot fail to greatly facilitate the distribution of wealth, to 
the great profit of the community. But we are forced to see 
that, while banks by a proper use of credits in response to the 
needs of trade, can give a great stability to prices, thereby 
encouraging industry, they have it in their power by an un- 
scrupulous use of credits to despoil the producing classes of 
the fruits of their toil. By expanding credits banks can 
raise prices. By contracting credits they can depress prices. 
And this power of the banks has been made use of by the 
speculative cliques. With the banks fer se we find no fault ; 
it is the running of the banks that is wrong. It is against 
the use of the banks as engines of speculation that we protest. 
To an extension of their power to manipulate prices we are 
opposed, for we see in such power the despoiling of the 
industrious classes of the fruits of their toil. ‘The banks are 
already well nigh irresistible engines of speculation. They 
are used unscrupulously as such. We cannot afford to 
increase this speculative power; and to extend credits and 
bank issues without an increase in the volume of money 
would be to place us on an irredeemable basis of bank paper 
and make the banks supreme. 

Our producing classes want to do business on a firm and 
stable foundation, not on a basis of wind ever shifting at the 
dictation of the speculative cliques. 
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HOW DOLLARS GET INTO CIRCULATION. 





W®* have spoken elsewhere of Mr. Eckels’ idea of mone- 

tarv reform,.and of his notion that an increase in the 
volume of real money would be ruinous, but that an inflation 
of bank credits would be a panacea fer our financial ills. In 
furtherance of this idea that what we want is not more money 
but more wind, Mr. Eckels comes back at those who would 
put some basis under our credit fabric before inflating it, 
with the assertion that it is false reasoning that ‘‘ alleges 
that there is a scarcity of money and that the volume should 
be increased.’? And then he goes on to say that ‘‘ the scarcity 
of money argument always stops short of an explanation of 
how it is to be obtained after the increase is had, unless the 
defects in distribution, existing before the increase was made, 
are remedied.” 

But how does money get into circulation? Can we 
only get the dollar by borrowing it? Must all eftorts to in- 
crease our volume of currency prove futile unless such 
increase is placed with the banks to be loaned out to their 
customers, and, if the banks refuse to loan it out, is the gov- 
ernment powerless to effect any increase in the volume of cur- 
rency? Such is the supposition upon which Mr. Eckels 
goes when he tells us our people could not obtain any in- 
crease of money even after it had been made. 

We heard much of the same kind of sophistry during 
the campaign. Even Mr. McKinley stooped to it, asserting 
that the free coinage of silver would not put any more dol- 
lars into the hands of our wage earners. More dollars, he 
told us, would be coined, but they would fill the coffers of 
the silver miner, not the pockets of the wage earner. How 
the silver miners would extract any profit from these dollars 
if they did not use them we were not told, but we were told 
that the silver miner would be enriched, while the wage 
earner would suffer. 

If Mr. McKinley, and those who professed an inability to 
see how silver dollars would get into circulation under free 
silver coinage, had stopped to see how gold coin under free 
gold coinage gets into circulation, the scales would, perhaps, 
have fallen from their eyes. Silver under free coinage would 
get into circulation just as gold does now. And if Mr. 
Eckels, who seems to be imbued with the notion that there is 
only one way for our people to obtain money, and that by bor- 
rowing ‘rom the banks, would look into the ways in which 
our present varied forms of currency have been put into cir- 
culation, he too, would be enlightened. He would see that 
bank currency stands in a place by itself. He would see that 
the people have obtained aad now obtain bank currency by 
borrowing it, but that they have obtained the other forms of 
currency by purchase outright. 

The nation gets money into circulation just as the indi- 
vidual gets the dollar. And how does the individual get the 
dollar? Does he borrow it or does he buy it? Our produc- 
ing classes much prefer buying dollars to borrowing them. 
If they do borrow them they do so with the view of extend- 
ing their ability to produce commodities so that they may 
buy more dollars. 

And what do they give for these dollars they buy?, 
Obviously, their labor or the products of their labor. Our 
farmers purchase dollars with their wheat and their corn; aur 
wage earners purchase dollars with their labor; our manufac- 
turers with the products of their mills. They borrow dol- 
lars when they have not or cannot well spare the means to 
purchase them, or when they can make more out of the bor- 
rowed dollars than they have to pay for their use. 
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So it is that individuals get dollars from one another by 
purchase rather than by borrowing. They get dollars from 
the government in the same way. We are told that the 
greenbacks are redeemed without redemption ; that after being 
redeemed in gold they are again issued and put in circulation, 
to be perhaps again presented for redemption in gold. But 
how are these greenbacks reissued after being paid in gold ? 
Are they given away? Of course not. The government 
sells them; those who get them out of the Treasury pay for 
them. These greenbacks are bought from the government 
by services rendered the government past or present, by those 
who either sell their products or their labor to the govern- 
ment. ‘The soldier and the sailor pay for these greenbacks 
with their present services, the old veteran receiving a pen- 
sion with his past; the ship-builder pays for these greenbacks 
with the war ships he constructs; the gun manufacturers 
buy them with the ordnance they make for the govern- 
ment. It is thus that the greenbacks, when received into the 
Treasury, are put again into circulation. Our people buy 
them ; they do not borrow them. 

And it was by purchase, not by borrowing, that these 
greenbacks got into circulation in the first place. There 
were $450,000,000 of them issued during the war. They 
were paid to the soldier for his services; they were paid to 
those from whom the government bought supplies for the 
army. Those selling the government food or medicines 
for the army, or materials of war, bought these greenbacks 
from the government. And when those who had furnished 
the government with supplies had thus obtained these green- 
backs, they sold them to those who assisted them in produc- 
jng that which they had sold. They sold them to the me- 
chanic for his labor, to the miner, the agriculturist and the 
manufacturer who had supplied them with the raw materials 
they had used. And thus the greenback got into circulation. 
The government paid them to some producer for supplies, 
such producer paid with them the costs of production. And 
thus they were distributed and put into circulation ; not by 
borrowing, but by purchase. Someof these greenbacks thus 
sold by the government and bought by the people have been 
retired from circulation, but there are still $346,000,000 of 
them outstanding, and when paid into the Treasury they are 
reissued by the government just as they were in the first 
place. 

The government never loaned greenbacks or any other 
kind of currency, and our people never borrowed money from 
the government. This method of putting money into circu- 
lation,costly to the people but profitable to the loaner, has 
been reserved to the banks. It is this method which Mr. 
Eckels would extend. 

And now let us goa step further. We have seen how the 
greenbacks were put in circulation and how they have been 
kept in circulation since. We now come to the next great 
issue of currency by the government, the silver dollars and 
certificates of the Bland Act. The government put these 
silver dollars into circulation by sale, not by loaning. The 
people purchased them, they did not borrow them. And 
what did the people pay for their silver dollars? They paid 
for them in silver bullion. They sold the government silver 
bullion, the government bought and paid for this silver with 
silver dollars for which it gave silver certificates in exchange. 
In effect, for the convenience of the people, the government 
gave silver certificates for silver dollars just as it gives gold 
certificates for gold. But in the purchase of this silver there 
was a profit to the government, for the silver bullion pur- 
chased coined into more silver dollars than the government 
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gavein payment. This surplusage of dollars the government 
was free to sell. And who did it sell them to? ‘To those 
who rendered services or sold supplies to the government. 

But the greatest part of these dollars went to the sellers 
of silver bullion—went to the silver miners, just as silver 
dollars would go to them under free coinage. And did this 
prevent these dollars, or the certificates representing them, 
from getting into circulation? Of course not. The silver 
miners and smelters who bought dollars from the govern- 
ment with their silver, sold such dollars for labor or the 
products of labor very promptly. Dollars kept in idleness 
were no good to them. It was what dollars would buy that 
they wanted, and so they spent their dollars, and soon, of 
course, such dollars found their way into circulation, into the 
pockets of the farmer and manufacturer and wage earner, 
who bought such dollars with their products or their labor. 
The producer of silver bought dollars from the government ; 
the manufacturer bought dollars from the silver miner 
with his machinery ; the wage earner bought dollars from the 
manufacturer with his labor. And so was the silver pur- 
chased under the Bland Act distributed. Our people had no 
difficulty in obtaining the increased issues of silver and silver 
certificates. The only difficulty they experienced arose out 
of the scarcity of these dollars. Their number was too few 
and they cost too much. It took much of labor and the 
products of labor to get them, and their cost grew greater and 
greater as the demand for them continued to grow faster 
than the supply. 

So the demand for more dollars became crying, and in 
response the Sherman Act was passed. The purchases of 
silver were doubled, the Government buying such silver with 
treasury notes. These notes were bought by the sellers of 
silver bullion, and those who bought them sold them in turn 
for the products of labor, the treasury notes of the Sherman 
Act finding their way into circulation much in the same way 
as did the silver dollars and certificates of the Bland Act. 

Thus we have seen how our greenbacks, our silver dol- 
lars and silver certificates and our treasury notes, got into 
circulation. They were sold by the Government and pur- 
chased by the people. They were not loaned by the govern- 
ment and borrowed by the people. 

And now let us look into the way gold gets into circula- 
tion. In coining gold money tle government only acts as an 
agent. It does not buy the gold bullion and sell the gold 
coin. It simply takes gold bullion on deposit, coins it and 
returns it to the depositor. The gold miner does not sell 
gold bullion to the government and buy gold coin from the 
government. When he deposits gold for coining it does not 
in theory pass out of his possession ; he does not lose his 
ownership in it. The government simply takes it as bullion 
and gives it back to him ascoin. In practice the govern- 
ment does not keep the deposits of gold made by different 
parties separate. There is no occasion for doing so, for the 
gold deposited by one party is no different from the gold de- 
posited by another, and as the man depositing gold for coin- 
age does not care for the return of the identical gold de- 
posited, the government accommodates him by giving him a 
receipt, or an assay check, for the gold deposited, which is 
payable by the government out of its general stock of gold 
coin. 

Now, when the depositor of gold bullion receives gold 
coin in this way, what does he do with it? He does not pile 
it up uselessly. He wants the gold, not for gold’s sake, but 
for what gold will buy. He uses this gold to purchase the 
products of men’s labor which he desires. For this labor, or 
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the products of this labor, he gives his gold coin, and thus 
it passes into general circulation. In the same way would 
silver, under free coinage, pass into circulation. 


Dollars are bought with labor and the products of men’s | 


labor. If they are scarce they cost much. If we then make 
them more plentiful they will cost less. And the less they 
cost the more readily can they be obtained. This is quite 
obvious. Itis the same thing as to say that, the higher prices 
and the higher wages, the more readily can dollars be earned. 

Mr. Eckels also calls attention to the congestion of money 
in the financial centres, which he attributes to the want of 
banking facilities. But he does not see that our banking 
system is so framed as to lead to this very congestion of 
which he complains. We refer to the provisions of the 
National Bank Act that authorize the country banks to 
count their deposits in the New York banks as a part of their 
legal reserves. If Mr. Eckels would remedy this congestion 
of money in the financial centres, he could not do better than 
lend his influence to secure the enactment of Mr. Teller’s 
bill directing all the national banks to keep their reserves in 
their own vaults. 

3ut there is another circumstance that shows that the 
congestion of money in the New York banks is not due to a 
want of banking facilities over the country, or to a lack of 
new arteries through which it could flow to stimulate indus- 
trial operations. That circumstance is that while there is 
much money to loan in New York’s congested money mar- 
ket to stock speculators, and on securities having a stock 
exchange value, there is no money to be had to promote in- 
dustrial enterprises. The collateral which producers have 
to offer is not satisfactory; the banks can get very little in this 
line that they regard as good enough to loan upon, and so 
they do not loan. And why this lack of satisfactory col- 
lateral on the part of producers? What has destroyed the 
value of property invested in production as collateral security? 
It is nothing other than the interminable fall in prices, the 
constant depreciation of industrial plants and stock, and it is 
this that leads tothe congestion of money in New York. It 
is not because there are no channels through which producers 
might coutract loans, but because these channels are closed 
by the refusal of men to loan their money on property that 
is constantly depreciating. There is money to promote stock 
speculation, but no money to promote industry ; no money to 
promote the production of wealth. And the cause is falling 
prices, and consequent depreciation of property and unprofit- 
ableness of industry. 


EEN a hunting all creation 
Fer them blamed old specs o’ mine, 
Had’m here this very mornin’ 
Sure as rain ’n harvest time. 
Know I put ’em—same as usu’l— 
On the sheif here, in the cup, 
’Clare to goodness ! 
Can’t find nothin’ 
When the wimmen 
Clare things up. 


Always puttin’ things in order! 
Sets m’ blood a bilin’ red 
When these wimmen—tarnal nation ! 
Here they be. on top o’ my head! 
I'll be darned ! I might uh knowed it ; 
Sorry now I kicked the pup. 
Haint it funny 
Where the wimmen 
Put things when they’re 
Clearin’ up? 
* K 
* 
Men say of woman what pleases them ; women ao with 


men what pleases them.—Lours Philippe de Segur. 
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Some active women, who pride themselves in housekeep- 
ing, seem to forget that the object of keeping house is that 
human beings may be accommodated in it. ‘Their sole idea 
seems to be this, that the house may be kept in a certain 
form and order; and to the performance of the form and 
order they sacrifice the comfort the house was established to 
secure. 


* * 
* 


A thimble was originally a thumb-bell, because it was 
worn on the thumbs, as sailors still wear their thimbles. It 
is a Dutch invention, and in 1884, in Amsterdam, the bicen- 
tennial of the thimble was celebrated with a great deal of 
formality. This very valuable addition to my lady’s work- 
basket was first made by a goldsmith named Nicholas van 
3enschoten. And it may further interest colonial dames to 
know that the first thimble made was presented in 1684 to 
Ann van Wedy, the second wife of Kiliaen van Rensselaer, 
the purchaser of Rensselaerwyck, and the first patroon. 
Madam van Rensselaer’s memory was duly honored in Hol- 
land on the occasion of the thimble bi-centennial. In pre- 
senting this useful gift, Van Benshoten begged Madame van 
Rensselaer ‘‘ to accept this new covering for the protection 
of her diligent fingers as a token of his esteem.’’ It was 
not until 1696, just 200 years ago, that the thimble was intro- 
duced into England by a Hollander named John Lofting, 
who opened a thimble manufactory at Islington. 

* * 
* 


A woman, the more curious she is about her face, is com- 
monly the more careless about her house.—Zex Jonson. 
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HIS world is wkat we’ve made it, 
And if there’s less of good, 
We've only self to question : 
Have we done all we could? 


Have we each morn and evening 
Invited purest thought ? 

Have we in every action 
Done just the best we ought ? 


Helped every sister, brother, 

Whose wayward feet would stray ? 
Made all around us happy 

By scattering clouds away ? 


If not, why, then, we surely 
Must bear our share of blame, 
Nor ask, “Why God in heaven 
Did not make all the same ?”’ 
— Amy G. Brown. 
“2 
* 


To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting. 
* * 
* 

Bestow the same favor on those below thee as thou desirest 

to receive from those above thee. 
** 

“Whatever the apparent cause of any riots may be, the 

real one is always want of happiness.”— Zhomas Fatne. 
+ * 

One is never lifted up permanently by pulling others down. 
To help men up by precept and example is the true way to 
rise. 

* * 

I never had any faith in luck at all, except that I believe 
good luck will carry a man over a ditch, if he jumps well, 
and put a bit of bacon into his pot, if he looks after his gar- 
den and keeps a pig. Luck generally comes to those who 
look after it, and my notion is it taps once in a lifetime at 
everybody’s door, and if industry does not open it away it 
goes.— Spurgeon, 

+ * 

An education is the safest investment, pays the highest in- 
terest, is most’readily exchanged, never depreciates in value, 
never suffers from over-taxation, is never in danger from 
thieves and never ends in a lawsuit to break the will after 
the owner’s death. 
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BOOK REVTEIS. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated by Stanley R. Yarnall. Wlustrated. Two 
vols. $5. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated 
by Maria Hornor Cansdale. Illustrated. Two vols. 
$5. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Make-believe as much as we may that the old-fashioned 
Christmas has gone out with so many of our old-fashioned 
faiths, there is no getting over the creditable fact that the 
soul of it lives, not lingers. If onl» for the charm of the 
thing, sinking all the Christian graces, we are glad in our 
hearts to drop the withering jargon of the market place for 
a taste of idyllic song. Nature insists on its right to an 
occasional soar. In the good old times (pray don’t ask for 
dates) when faith was faith and worship worship, when the 
grandeur of minster and abbey was a very real foretaste of the 
heaven longed for by sore-tired generations whose life- 
prayer was for rest, rest in the stronghold impregnable by 
pain and sin, rest sweetened by. such melodies and odors 
and tinted rays as flooded the grey cathedral with the 
mystic glories of the apocalyptic vision, so dear to the 
hearts and hopes of our forefathers—in those good old days, 
the Christmas inspiration enriched the churches, and the 
churches passed it on in good cheer to their poor. We have 
changed all that, worse luck, in our galloping progress to 
the fancied millenium of Arctic economics and machine- 
made social bliss. It is all right, no doubt. Why should 
weak sentiment come into our work-a-day relations? Have 
we not proved and algebraically demonstrated to the com- 
plete satisfaction of every sophomoric Dryasdust that these 
antiquated faiths and sentimentalities are played-out super- 
stitions, tolerable even in retrospect only to the credulous ? 
Our revised creed better suits our better era ; work is worship, 
profitless if unprofitable; the greatest of virtues is charity 
organization; the golden rule regilded bids us do others as 
others try to do us. 

Now, right here comes in the pentecostal breeze of the 
Christmas spirit, and -it whiffs away the last vestige of the 
cynicism that does its worst to rob us of our well-loved link 
with the child-days of ourselves and the Christendom we 
owe everything to that is good, that makes us want to be 
good and do good, just because it is good. As surely as the 
nipping winds and the gaudy shop windows remind us that 
old Father Christmas is coming, so surely away go our 
miserable calculations of how stingily we can do this and 
that personal duty without sacrificing appearances. Eco- 
nomical we must and should be, but mean, mean to our own 
conscience, at Christmas? Notso Spite of bad luck, loss, 
misery, the spirit of giving impels; gifts of some sort we 
have to give, whether we have got them or no. There is 
always at the bottom of the emptiest box the finest gift of 
all—good-heartedness. It comes to us as cheap as the sun- 
shine, but is the dearest of all treasures, the heart sympathy 
which works sheer miracles of helpful happiness when 
quietly slipped from one heart into another. So quietly 
can it be passed that the eye may save hand and lip a deal 
of awkward labor. This is the real old original, and, happily, 
irrepressible Christmas spirit, and the shallow-pate effort to 
make it a mere feast of conventional hospitality and gew- 
gaw swapping is a degradation. 

Far be it from our enlightened understanding tospya stray 
thread of selfishness in the fabric of latter-day Christmas 
generosity. Our aforesaid benighted ancestors gave lavishly 
to the already rich church, on the tacit expectation of a com- 
pound interest to come when most needed. We, more prac- 
tical and wise, do much of our gift-giving on the reciprocity 
system. A bird in the hand is worth twoin the bush. Of 
all Christmas boxes ard New Year’s gi'ts, most people find a 
book the happiest choice. A good book never tarnishes, it 
can’t break, there is nothing snobbish about it, it is nota 
dummy that can ouly be stared at, but is a companion that 
is always ready to talk with us about the giver, whose face it 
recalls, while having a tale of its own to tell. Perhaps this 
latter quality is after all its best feature. The publishers of 
the four volumes, forming the two books we set out to dis- 
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course upon, show much excellent judgment in getting up 
these books, which meet almost every desire a gift- purchaser 
can have. Everybody nowadays has been or will soon go to 
Europe, in either case it is good to have a lively, and, at the 
same time, accurate story of how this or that country and 
people struck a well-qualified observer who records his first 
impressions. In these books on Spain and Constantinople 
the author is at his best, which means much to the reader. 
They are not hasty travel-notes of yesterday. The last- 
named has run into fifteen editions, and the Spain into ten, 
with the certainty of doubling these significant figures, and 
for these reasons: De Amicis has all the fervor and grace of 
his Italian temperament, added to remarkable keenness of 
sight and a brilliant style of photographing all he sees. We 
do not go to him for statistical information, nor for phil- 
osophic profundity, though much is to be learned in his 
pages ; but for the general reader, old or young, travelled or 
untravelled, these books have the fascination of a romance, 
and the graphic charm of a panorama. ‘Therefore, as bvoks, 
they can be given to almost anybody with the comforting 
feeling that they will be read right through for their com- 
manding interest, and be referred to again and again as 
events direct publicand personal attention to the happenings 
in the lands to which they relate. 

As to the gift-book elegancies which tempt the buyer’s 
eye, they would carry volumes of blank leaves, or even meta- 
physical treatises. Without being at all extravagant in 
ornamentation, or price, these are among the most artistic 
volumes of the year; bound in delicate white with gold 
floriation, but encased in stiff crimson cloth covers, lettered 
and removable, suiting them for either the table or the book- 
shelf. The Constantinople volumes contain fifty splendid 
photogravures, besides maps and a good index. The 
voluines on Spain have forty-five similar illustrations, with 
index and map. The rich make-up of the books, from print- 
ing to binding, is worthy of the author’s high reputation, 
and, asa piece of artwork, does honor to the Philadelphia 
house. 


VENICE: Its History, Art, Industries and Modern Life. By 
Charles Yriarte. Translated by F. J. Sitwell. Ilus- 
trated. $3. Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co. 


The name of this author stamps any work that bears it as 
high among the first, whatever its class, and Yriarte on Ven- 
ice or Florence is probably the very best companion one can 
choose for an actual or an imaginary journey to the famous 
city. Itis truly a great book in modest dimensions. The 
sub-title indicates an immense range of study, historical and 
social, and a thorough knowledge of the materials that go to 
the making of many ponderous books ‘The author's literary 
art is equal to his vast erudition. It is not necessary to go 
into any detail, as the title fully justifies itself in the work. 
In its way it is a library in itself, as good for pastime perusal 
as for study. The book is produced in perfect taste in every 
respect, and its twenty-eight photogravues add greatly to 
the utility as well as to the elegance of the book. With a 
full index and colored plan of Venice, it will become a never- 
failing source of interest and charm to its fortunate possessor, 
whether familiar with Venice or not. 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE Among the Haunts of Famous 
British Authors. $1.25; 


LITERARY SHRINES: The Haunts of Some Famous American 
Authors. By Theodore F. Wolfe. Philadelphia: 
$1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The first-named of these tastefully produced volumes has 
reached its seventh edition. The name of this class of book 
is legion, yet the latest one brings something of novelty in 
grace or information and so justifies his venture. And 
whether or no, there will always be an eager public for these 
pleasant aides to the understanding of favorite writers. To 
gossip about their characters is the amiable fad of some ad- 
mirers and detractors. Others take the literary track, and 
discourse mote or less knowingly upon the why and how and 
whence of popular books. Even if they are all abroad, 
which is often the case, their idle chatter is undeniably in- 
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teresting in itself, because of the dominant interest of their 
subject. Then comes the traveller class, of which Dr. Wolfe 
is a very capital and welcome example. They carry their 
love of authors over the seas and far away into the towns they 
lived in, the houses they lodged in, the rooms they wrote in, 
and in their tales of pilgrimage they manage to bring us into 
closer relationship with the men and women who live for us 
only in their books. All these services are helpful, however 
humble. Some, however, are tantalizing, and if we apply 
this to Dr. Wolfe’s little book it implies a true compliment. 
He is so good that we want more of him. His pages glisten 
with names of people and places that give us a thrill as we 
glance over them, and when we turn to read about them the 
tacts are too crowded together to admit of more than a guide- 
book reference to some we most wish to linger over. Still, 
there is a dainty feast in these volumes for the reader who 
enjoys pleasant talk, not overladen with dry details. A single 
chapter on the Hampstead Heath quarter of London cannot 
be expected to contain all the riches held in Howitt’s two 
volumes on the Northern Heights of London. So tar as it 
is possible to pack Dickens, Steele, Pope, Keats, Joanna 
Baillie, Dr. Johnson, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hogarth, Addi- 
son, Richardson, Gay, Coleridge, Besant, Du Maurier and 
others, with George Eliot’s grave, into ten pages, it is neatly 
done. ‘The other chapters in the /¢/grimage book are dedi- 
cated to Gray, Dickens, Byron, George Eliot, Sterne, the 
Brontes, Robert Collyer the Unitarian minister, Sydney 
Smith, Burns, Voltaire and a hundred others incidentally in- 
troduced. The Srzzes volume, which isa distinct book from 
the other, deals with our famous authors geographically, first 
Concord and its shrines, Thorne, Alcott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Channing, Margaret Fuller and the rest; then comes 
literary Boston, with its crowd of celebrities who need not to 
be named here, ending with a chapter on Whitman, rather 
foolishly dubbed “the good gray poet.’"*’ We mean the man, 
not the chapter. The volumes are very prettily gotten up; 
printed in old style on rough-edged paper, with four photo- 
gravures of famous scenes. They will make very acceptable 
gift books to those of literary tastes, together or single. 


SOLDIER STORIES. By Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
No manlier gift-book for manly boys can be named than 
this artistically made-up book of Kipling’s favorite tales. 
They are known to every one as the raciest told in one day by 
any writer, undoubtedly coarse in places, but it is the 
breezy coarseness of common daily speech among clean- 
minded vulgar men, such as no one who treads our streets 
can escape hearing but need not be contaminated by. The 
soldier’s life under Queen Victoria is never over-refined, and 
in India it has its extra load of native slang and oddities. 
Our people have found themselves as interested in the plain 
soldiers of the British army as if they were our own people, 
due entirely to Kipling’s life-like picturing of them and to the 
greater fact that human nature appeals to human nature the 
wide world over. The seven picked stories in this hand- 
somely illustrated book include the ‘‘ Drums of the Fore and 
Aft,” “The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” and the familiar 
Oetheris, Learoyd and Mulvaney stories. They all have the 
true manly ring that all boys, old and young, delight in. 
This is the best selected series for gift-book purposes. 


Illustrated. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. By David Starr Jordan. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


This is a re-issue, with additions, of the first collection 
of Prof. Jordan’s essays, which are sufficiently well known to 
require no extended notice. The contents of the present 
volume include articles from various scientific and other 
periodicals, on the ‘‘Story of a Salmon,” the “ Dispersion 
of Fresh-water Fishes,” ‘‘ Agassiz at Penikese,” the ‘t Story 
of a Stone,’’ ‘* Ascent of the Matterhorn,” and on other sub- 
jects. They are admirably written, and, apart from their 
scientific value, make excellent reading for the layman who 
likes to keep in touch with the newest sound lore. 


$1.50. 
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AUDIENCES. By Florence P. Holden. $1.25. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The authoress describes her book as ‘‘a few suggestions 
to those who look and listen.” If this implies, as it would 
seem, that as a people we are more given to talk than to 
silence, perhaps we had better accept the hint, buy her book 
and see whether she has the knack of talking us into charmed 
muteness. It argues wonderful faith in the men and women 
of to-day that she should expect them to surrender their 
notions of what pleases them most in paintings, sculptures, 
music, architecture, the drama and poetry, and then bring 
their blank minds to her for refurnishing. Miss Holden 
may be the most gifted appreciator of excellence in all the 
arts and still fail in inducing others to see through her 
spectacles or hear with her ears. There is danger as well as 
rashness in lecturing the free born citizen upon what he may 
not like in books or orchestras. Nature looks after those 
metters in her own imperial way, though no fault is to 
be found with any who are willing to submit their native 
tastes to the polishing of Culture’s grindstone. 

ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

Christmas literature, as that is styled which is very rarely 
literature, not only holds but enlarges its market. The 
Christmas number of the Pudlishers’ Weekly has over a hun- 
dred of its pages filled with the advertisements of Christmas 
books of every conceivable price, grade, size and subject. 
Children are catered for only in apparently fair proportion, 
as are the learned and the simple, the serious and the silly. 
The trouble is that our books are all so lamentably beautiful 
and edifying and rational. The esthetic fad is screwed up 
to high concert pitch. We are all put upon our best com- 
pany behavior. All the fine ladies and gentlemen who lux- 
uriate in gorgeous libraries and studios are our slaves with 
pen and pencil. Nothing is too good for our jaded palate. 
Editorial cooks drench the wholesome dishes of our child 
days with spices and coloring stuffs till we don’t enjoy them. 
Who peppers the highest is surest to please—not, perhaps, 
the receiver of the dainty, but the giver of it, who, good, 
easy man that he is, dreads to give anything plainer or 


cheaper than what the salesman says is the fashion. 
* x 





* 

We all do live by trade, or because of it, or in spite of 
it; therefore all hail to the sumptuous Christmas book. It 
shall repose in stately pride on the best table in the best 
room. Its dazzling uppermost cover shall terrorize into pru- 
dence the irreverent hand that would wantonly turn up the 
plain cover destined to blush unseen next the table. The 
thing’s utter preciousness shall ensure it a dignified loneli- 
ness among the household gods too sacred to be touched by 
mortal hand. There let it lie in its gilded glory, the delight 
of the eye feminine and house-proud, the cause of awein 
children and the dread of grimy-fingered domestics. And 
as for us, mere men who merely read books, we will betake 
us to the unsightly shelves whereon ragged and tattered regi- 
ments of well-worn veterans shoulder each other up in de- 
moralized order, for these are the friends that live with us, 
and those are the fine company folks whose presence, like the 
visits of angels, rather fidgets us into wishing they would 
oblige us by ascending into their proper superior sphere. 

* * 
* 

Canon MacColl, of London, was tutor to Mr. Gladstone’s 
son Stephen, who became curate of a London church ata 
stipend of $600. ‘Vhen his father became Premier in 1868, the 
young man was promoted by him to the present family living 
of Hawarden, then worth over $15,000 a year, but which has 
since been reduced. Canon MacColl has received his pro- 
motions from Mr. Gladstone, and has been a vigorous, even - 
an intemperate supporter in the press of Mr. Gladstone’s anti- 
Turkish policy. He is now publishing, through Longman’s 
& Co. a work entitled, ‘‘ The Sultan and the Pewtrs.’’ He 
believes that the Sultan and his government being theocratic, 
the settlement of the Eastern question cau never be brought 
about unless Turkey is suppressed. 


* 
One of the more ludicrous phases of literary variety is 
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b 
Wanamaker’s 
Umbrellas UMBRELLAS are as 
. giveable as bon bons, 
for and search this wide 


Gift Times ! and over and you ‘ll 


10t find such another 

stock of them as we've gathered here now 
for your choosing 

Here's a comprehensive list of them 

tor even the cheapest are calculated to 


be good friends for somebody. 


For Children — 


22 and 24-inch cotton, natur al sticks, soc 

of gypsy cloth natural sticks, 7sc. and 

Of Helvetia cloth, natural sticks, $1.1 
20 





1.25 and $1.40. 


-< 







best natural ati cks 
1 


las, natural sticks, $1 75 


e. 
5 “Dresd len handle, if you d rather. 
( sloria t mbrellas, natural sticks, $2 


Silk Umbrellas, black and colors, $2 50— 
natural sticks, or Dresden handles. 


Women’s Umbrellas— 


Cheapest are of cotton, 26in., 75¢c andg 
The n of — on, with Ching a silk case, aabarel 
i cks, I 

of finest ‘Tietwetia cloth, natural or Dresden 
handles, $1.50 

Of union taffeta 
quality at $2 

All silk Umb-ellas, black, blue, garnet, nat- 
ural sticks. or with Dresden handles, $2.25. 
The umbrella bargain of the year. 

Silk Umbrellas of increasing elegance, up 
and up to $2; 


For Men— 


26-in. U mbr 
$2, $3 and $ 

26-in U mbrel 
$3 25 

28-in. close rolling Umbrellas, union taffeta, 
with case, $2 and $2.50. 

28-in. Umbrellas of union taffeta or all silk, 
fine natural sticks, trimmed with silver, $5. 
This is the men’s bargain of the year. 

Silk Umbrellas, $3.25 to $i5 The latter have 
beautifully carved i ivory handles and silver 
trimmings. 


at same price or better 


llas, natural sticks, leather case, 







las of union taffeta, $2 25 and 


John Wanamaker. 





MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Many small lots of Clothing that have 
been reduced to less than cost: 


65 BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS— 

knee pants, in gray Cheviot, 8 

to 16 aes sizes. Reduced to $2.75 
BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS— 


of blue Cloth, 3 to 8 years sizes, 


"itd ae cinite $1.85 


YOUTHS’ SACK ‘SUITS— 

in stylish suitings, 14 to 20 

years sizes, that were 9.50 to 

$1350, now... : $6.50 
BOYS’ KNEE PAN TS 

of black Velvet, lined through- 


out, 3 to 8 years sizes, that $1 35 


were $2.25, now 


BOYS’ REEFERS—of Ge Chin- 
chilla. 3 to 16 years sizes. A large as- 
sortment, 


$2.95 to $7.50. 


ogy oh = of blue 
Kersey Cloth, 1] 
6 to nena Mig = ee $5. 50 
MEN’S OVERCOATS—of Dress Ker- 
sey, latest style, 
$7.50 to $25.00. 


MEN’S SACK SUITS— 


fine black Diagonal effects, $8 75 


that were $10 00, now 
MEN’S SUITS—of fancy 

mixed and plaid Cheviots, all- 

ee ~ $7. 50 


tooo BOYS’ KNEE PANTS—3 to I5 


years sizes, extra values, at 


50 and .75 cents. 


Mail orders promptly and accurately 


filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American, 
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that which moves the weaker brethren to couple the names 
eof native writers with those of the great men of the past, in 
the mistaken notion that they are upholding the genius of 
their own country. If comparisons are ever odious it is 
when injudicious friends thrust good men into apparent 
rivalry with others entirely outside their class. Genius can 
be trusted to take care of itself when the time comes to ar- 
range names on the bead-roll of fame. Emerson would not 
have thanked any busybody for linking him with Lord Bacon 
or Goethe, nor would Longfellow have felt pride in finding 
himself bracketed equal with Tennyson. Yet the unkind 
ell-:ueant flattery goes on, and the latest instance, strange 
to say, comes from the Authors’ Club reception to Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston on the occasion of the publication of his 
masterly first volume of his history of American life. The 
chairman, who happend to be connected with the house that 
publishes the work, contrived in his address to illustrate the 
‘three methods of writing history ’”’ (are there only three ?), 
by citing the names of Herodotus, Sir Walter Raleigh and 


Edward “Eggleston. Let the eagle scream. 


Benjamin Franklin’s prayer book was auctioned in Bos- 
ton the other day, the first bid being $50, ascending to $1,250, 
at which figure it was bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. This 
copy contains the Common Prayer Book of the Church 
of England as abridged and edited by Franklin when 
he was in London in 1773. Itis supposed to be unique. The 
history of the book as far as its existence in the United 
States can be traced is this: Mr. Samuel Bache gave it to 
Bishop William White of Pennsylvania, supposably in 1785. 
It then came into the possession of Professor Reed, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was disposed of at his death. 


* 
* 


George Washington is being subjected to the microscopic 
overhauling of the literary exploiter. It endears him the 
more to us all to be reminded that he shared our early frail- 
ties in spelling, and we get grander conceptions of his great- 
ness as shown in his stalwart defiance of King Lindley Murray 
and his tyrannical minions. To the end of his life Washington 
wrote lie, lye; liar, lyar; ceiling, cieling; oil, oyl, and 
blew for blue. Struggle as he undoubtedly did, the instinct 
of correct spelling was absent, and thus every now and then 
a verbal slip appeared. Extravagence, lettely, (for lately), 
glew, riffle, (for rifle), latten, (for Latin), immagine, winder, 
rief, (for rife), oppertunity, spermaciti, yellow oaker—such 
are types of his lapses Jate in life, while his earlier letters and 
journals are far more accurate. 

In his notice of Coventry Patmore’s death the London 
correspondent of the Cvztc says the following story used to 
be told by Patmore, who, in their younger days of struggle, 
was a chum of Tennyson : 

‘* Tennyson had quarreled with his landlady, and left the 
lodgings ina rage. He and Patinore were walking together 
discussing the situation, when suddenly Tennyson started in 
dismay, and exclaimed that he had left the manuscript 
of ‘‘In Memoriam’’ in his room. Patmore entreated him to 
return for it, but nothing would induce him to face the 
irate landlady again. So Patmore was forced to take things 
into his own hands, and returned to the lodging. The 
indignant lady stood in the doorway, and dared him to enter. 
But this was no time for argument or nicety, and Patmore 
made a bolt past her into the sitting-room, where, after a 


rushing search, he found the written sheets in a table- 
drawer, in company (it is said) with a piece of bacon. 


It was a great rescue ; for who shall say whether Tennyson 
would ever have had the heart to rewrite, or the memory to 
remember, all those many immortal quatrains ?” 
af 

Atia sale at Sotheby’s, London, on Dec. 1, thirteen signed 
letters from George Washington to Arthur Young, the agri- 
culturist, dated from 1786 to 1793, on farming in America, 
were sold for £470 ($2350). Three leaves from Franklin’s 
letter-book, containing copies of eleven letters addressed to 
Dr. Rush and others in Philadelphia and New York, on the 
canals of America and the slave trade, brought £2 ($10). 
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Puta. AND Reapine Ry, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS 
ON AND AFTER NOV. 15, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia 


Via. L. V. R. B. 
Buffalo Day Express 


Parlorand Dining Car daily 9.004. M, 
Black Diamond Express weekdays 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 P. M 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 8:00 P. M. 


Sleeping Cars 9.45 P M, 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10, A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleeper) 11. 30 'P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining car), 
1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) 
Pee, 12.05 night. Sundays—8.30, 9.30, 11.50, 
(dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.05 night. 

Leave 2ith and Chestnut sts., 4.00, 11.04 A. M., 
12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, "8. 19 (dining car), 
11.58 P. M. Sunday, 400, A. M., 12.04 (dining 
car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 Tiaieg car), 11.58 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
800, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9. . M., 12.15 night. EE 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.80 A; M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 

12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
sleeping carson night trainstoand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 8 00, 9.4 
P. M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 
8.00, 9.45 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for 
Easton.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For ae aa Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.10 A. M., 45, 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45, 11-08 A M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 
7.20 P. M. Sundays—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 
11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.00, 11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.10 A. M., 12.45, 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— Express, 4. 00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 


. Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. M., 4.05, 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, A. M: 
Accom. 7.0) A. M., 6.15, 

For Gettysburg—8. 35, rio. 10 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.10 A. M. 
4.05, 6.30, 1130 P.M. Accom., 420, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42PM. Sunday—Express, 4 00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 
P.M. Accom.,7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 
8.85, 10.10 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P. M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 1130 P. M, Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 A. M. 


For Atiantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and —— street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 
5.00 P.M. Accom., 800 A.M., 6.30 P.M. Sun- 
days—Express, 9. 00, 10.0, A.M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., 4.15 P, M. 


For Cape May and Sea isle City. 


9.45 A. M.,415 P.M Sundays, 900 A. M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 
10 5 Chestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations, 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen, Superintendent, 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass. Agent, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 


In response to the suggestion made last week we pro- 
pose to place this column at the service of our readers, invit- 
ing them to contribute whatever may seem useful to those 
about to visit the famous places in our own land and abroad, 
and also to ask questions relating to the business of travel. 
The pithier the communications the better, though we would 
not wish to exclude valuable matter because of length. 

** 

1. How TOSEE ENGLAND. So many take the tripand see 
nothing “but the sights.” These are well enough in their 
way and place, but they are not England, any more than a 
man’s features are himself. Guide books are necessarily lim- 
ited, as a rule, to the task of describing the beads on a string 
and not the string itself. If they attempted this they would 
run the risk of being considered as dry as school histories. 
Yet without some understanding of the circumstances which 
created “the sights,” the full charm and value of travel are 
missed. ‘This is not a very profound remark, but the best- 
read traveler cannot carry in his mind all that goes to the 
complete enjoyment of the scene or the place he visits. Most 
of us resolve to read up ever so much history and poetry and 
descriptive writing when we get home again, and when we 
do--if we do—we find the spell has vanished. This brings 
up the subject of guide-book talk, which divides itself into 
two sorts, the large and the small, there being a com- 
paratively small supply of the large and too large a stock of 
the small. To the well-trained eye every inch of English 
soil is a thrilling picture of some historic event, every stone 
in its hoary cathedrals a record of heroic deed or heroic de- 
votion inscribed in life-blood. The sightseer sees no more 
than the humdrum field and crumbling stones. As Prof. 
Goldwin Smith puts it in his little book [unworthily entitled 
‘‘A Trip to England,’ but which should have been ‘‘ View 
of England,” for it is by far the most informing and expand- 
ing insight into the old country ever crammed into so small 
a compass; published by The Macmillan Co., seventy-five 
cents], ‘‘it is useful in visiting a country to have not only a 
guide to places and routes, but a framework for observations 
and recollections. Otherwise the effect produced on the 
retina of the mind is apt to be like that produced by a whirl 
of successive sights on the retina of the eye. This is particu- 
larly the case when the objects of interest are of so many 
different kinds as they are in England.”’ 

~ 


2. THE VARIOUS ENGLANDS. On landing, turn which 
way we way, we come upon some strange token or other of 
far-back civilization which sets us thinking. We can learn 
all about it in a moment’s perusal of the guide book, but this 
fails to rede the riddle in full. What we want is a key to 
start with, a plan we can work out for ourselves, so that this 
and other details shall fit themselves into their proper places 
in the mosiac picture of the land and its history. We draw 
again upon Goldwin Smith for an illustration of the kind of 
thing the traveller needs, and the sort of travel-hints we 
hope to draw from our correspondents, among their practical 

tips’ as to routes and notes of wayside fare. 

“Looking at the subject historically, we have the Eng- 
land of the ancient Britons, Roman England, Saxon England, 
the England of the Middle Ages, the England of the Tudors, 
the England of the Stuarts, the England of Anne and the 
Georges, all represented by their monuments. Of all prima- 
tive habits of the Britons we have monuments in hut-circles 
of British villages still to be seen on Exmoor, where the 
wild stag finds a shelter, and on wolds and downs near 
Whitby or Marlborough, where the traces of the primeval 
world have not yet been effaced by the plough. Of their 
wild tribal wars we have monuments in the numerous earth- 
works, once forts or places of refuge for the tribe, which 
crown many a hill, and of which perhaps the largest and most 
striking is the triple rampart of “maiden castle” on a hill 
near Dorchester. Of their dark and bloody superstition and 
of the blind submissiveness to priestly power still charac- 
teristic of the race we have a monument in Abury, with its 
avenues of huge stones and the great circular earthwork 
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from which, if the antiquaries are right, a dense ring of awe- 
struck worshippers gazed, perhaps by night, on the mystic 
forms of the priests moving among the sacrificial fires; and 
another in Stonehenge, which seems almost certain to have 
been a temple, and which, though it may somewhat disappoint 
in size, will not disappoint in weirdness, if you see it, as 
it should be seen, on a dark evening when it stands amidst 
a number of other primeval relics on the lonely expanse of 
Salisbury Plain.” 
+ * 

3. SPAIN, VENICE, CONSTANTINOPLE. The Cuban 
struggle and the tottering throne of the Sultan engrosses 
public attention to an unwonted degree, which will ensure a 
wide reading for the timely books of travel in Spain and 
Constantinople, reviewed on another page of the present is- 
sue. Edmondo de Amicis is deservedly a favorite travel- 
mate, as everyone knows, and Yriarte needs no praise of ours. 
Still, even their comprehensive books do not pretend to tell 
all we want to know, and between them, the guide-book and 
the railway-guide, there area thousand and one valuable bits 
of information scattered among travelled Americans, some 
of whom will surely be glad to convey their share Aro ‘bono 
publico. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








NE brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short— 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


‘-Mamma,”’ he asked at length, 
‘“‘Which would you like the best, 
For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or, like Willie, from east to west?” 
* * 
Milkman—“ Johnny, did you put waterin the milk this 
morning ?”’ 
New Assistant—‘“‘Yes, sir.” 
‘* Don’t you know that it is wicked, Johnny ?”’ 
“But you told me to mix water with the milk.” 
‘* Yes, but I told you to put the water in first and pour 
the milk intoit. Then, you see, we can tell the people we 
never put water in our milk.” 





Free! Absolutely Free! 


Sunday-School Papers 


All Printed in Colors every issue 
No Conditions No Reservations 


If you have not used our papers the past year in your school, just 
write us that you want to try them, how many of each kind you need to 
supply your whole school, and we will send them to you monthly prepaid 
for the 


FIRST TWO MONTHS OF (897, FREE 




























Why then pay for the other and inferior papers, when you can get ours 


(the very best published) /ree for asking ? 


Make your selection from the 


following list, and write us for what you need, mentioning THE SUNDAY 
ScHoo. TIMES, or send for samples, and make your selection therefrom : 


Everybody’s Magaztne(month/y). Printed 
in col rs. For adults. Iu lots of five or 
more, each pe year. 15 cents. 

Everybody’s Paper (monthly) Printed 
in cotors. Five or more per year, 12ccnts. 

Bright Jewels (monthly and semi-monthly). 
Printed in colors. Five or more, 
monthly, per year, 1ocents ; semi-monthly, 
20 cents per \ear. 4 

Temperance Truths (monthly). Same size 
as “ Bright Jewels."’ Five or more, per 
vear. lo cents, 

The Sunday Hour (monthlv and semt- 
monthly). Printed in coters. For the 
young people. The largest and best for the 
money, five or mor copies, monthly. per 
year, 5 cents; semi-monihly, per year, Io 
cents. 


Little Folks’ Paper (w¢ck/y). Printed in 
colors. Lessons and les-on stories pre- 
pared by FarIrH LATIMER. The best 
primary paper publi-hed. Better and 
cheeper than reward cards. Every lesson 
tilustvated in colors One copy for one year, 
50 cents ; five or more, per year, 35 cents 

Buds of Promise (weet/y) Printed in 
cotors, Same matter «nd illustrations as 
in the Liitle Folk’s Paper, but not printed 
in as manycolors. Five or more, per year, 
zo cents. Monthly ecition: Ten or more 
copies, per year, 5 cents. 


Samples of anv of the above sent FREE 


upon request, 


Write for our mammoth illustrated Xmas catalog. Prices of every 


kind of Sunday-school supplies. Address, 


Leonard Publishing Company, 


Proprietors Bible House, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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She was a little old woman, dressed in black, and having 
a bundle wrapped up ina gray shawl. She had a seat in the 
middle of a Grand River avenue car, and as she took out her 
clay pipe and began feeling for her tobacco the conductor 
stepped forward and said: 

“You mustn’t smoke here, ma’am.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘ Against the rules.” 

‘* Who made the rules ?”’ 

“ The company.”’ 

‘‘Where is the company ?”’ 

‘Down at the office.” 

“Well, Inever allow anybody a mile away to tell me 
when I shall orshall not smoke. I’ve got neuralgy, and when 
I have it I allus smoke. You can trot right back to the plat- 
form and be ready to jingle the bell when anybody wants to 
get off.”’ 

And she found a match, lighted it on the under edge of 
a seat and puffed away with a serene countenance. 

* * 

First Boy—‘‘My ma says I mustn’t play with you, be- 
cause your father is nothing but a shoemaker.”’ 

Second Boy—“ So’s your father a shoemaker.’ 

First Boy—‘‘ Ma says he’s a nanufacturer. 
a thousand pairs to your father’s one pair.”’ 

Second Boy—‘t Then he must be a thousand times worse 
than my father. I guess I won’t play with you any more.” 
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He makes 


Uncle Sam’s mail clerks run across many queer things in 
the many thousands of missives that pass under their notice. 
Poetical superscriptions upon letters, for instance, turn up 
occasionally. At the post-office at Bridgeton, N. J., a few 
days ago, a letter arrived, evidently from some love!orn swain, 
which was addressed in this fashion : 

Hello, Uncle Sam, may I go in your mail? 

I've taken a notion to ride on the rail. 

In the State of New Jersey there let me drop. 
In the County of Cumberland there let me stop. 
In the Bridgeton Post Office there let me lay, 
Until the good letter carrier takes me away. 

At 85 Oak street there let me meet, 

Miss Millie Delancey, looking so sweet. 


* * 
* 


“Here is a poem which you may publish in your paper,” 
said a young man, with eyes ina fine frenzy rolling, as he 
entered the editorial door. ‘‘I dashed it off rapidly, in an 
idle moment, and you will find it in its rough state, as it 
were. You can make such corrections as you think neces- 
sary.” 

‘* Ah, much obliged,” said the editor. 
a check for it at once.’’ 

‘* You are very kind,” said the contributor. 
delighted.” 

“There you are,” said the editor, handing him the 
check. 

“Many thanks!’’ exclaimed the young man, “I will 
bring you some other poems.” 

‘*Excuse me,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you forgot to fill up the 
check. You have not written the date nor the amount, nor 
have you signed your name. 

“Oh,” said the editor, ‘‘that is all right. You see I 
have given you a check in its rough state, as it were. You 
can make such corrections as you think necessary.’’ 


‘**} will give you 


‘*T shall be 


BIMETALLISM 


The Evils of Gold Monometallism and 
the Benefits of Bimetallism. 
By WHARTON BARKER. 


This book has received universal recom- 
mendation and endorsement from those 
best fitted to judge of its merits As an 
economic work, devoted especially to a 
fair, calm, clear and exhaustive discus- 
sion of bimetallism, aud particularly to 
a demonstration of its bearing and effect, 
directly and indirectly, on the interests 
of the American people, it has no equal. 

“T regard ‘‘Bimetallism’’ as a very 
valuable contribution to the cause, and a 
clear, distinct and scientific exposition of 
the question. 

** SENATOR JAMES K. JONES, 
“Chairman Democratic National Com 


‘“‘T have read ‘‘ Bimetaliism’’ with much 
pleasure and great profit. It should be 
in the library of every student of eco- 
nomics. 


Ag 


“SENATOR WM. V. ALLEN, 
‘* Nebraska ”’ 
The book, issued in two editions, com- 
prising 330 pages, with valuable original 
tables and diagrams and a good pictute 
of the author, will be sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Paper bound edition . . .§ 50 
Library edition, cloth. . . 1.00 
There are a limited number of slightly 
shop-worn copies paper edition, which 
can be had at half price, 25 cents a copy. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


119 South Fourth st., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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We illustrate above our style 2% Auto- 
harp. This instrument has 28 strings and 
7 oars producing 7 chords. The whole is 
nic-ly fin.shed. sent by express paid to 
any express office in the United States 
upon rece'pt of $7 5°. Send for our hand- 
some illustrat story, * How the Auto- 
haro Captured the Family,” which de- 
scribes our various styles. Autoharps 
range in price from $1.30 to $'50. For sale 
by all music dealers, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


109 € 13TH ST, NEW YORK. 
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t# CASH or on EAS 


to suit your circumstances. 10S @ 
your own home under our special warrant 
= quiredin advance, Safe delivery to pur- 
REF ERENCES:;—Our bank, your bank, 
any bank, the editor of this paper, or any o' 
the multitude of patrons who have purchased 
millions of dollars worth of instrument< from 
us during the past 35 years. Our new book 
. “The Heart the People,” containing a 
thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t 
~ fail te write at once to 
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' SAVE FREE! FREE! Send for our new 1896 Cate 


wey ey vely to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you get the 
Real Exact Value for yourmoney. There are no Y PA Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits 


PAYME 


irty 
for twenty-five years. 
chaser guaranteed. 
TERMS: No Satisfaction. No*Pay. 


specially 
or one of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for #25, 
Aut Exrran for each instrument FREE. 


CORNISH & CO.., Piano and Organ Makers. Was 
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alogue, illustrated in colors. 
containing full descriptions of 
all our Pianos and Organs. 
REMEMBER we are the only 
firm of actual manufacturers 
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A Walking Advertisement. 


‘‘In February, 1862, I bad six hemor- 
rhages from the lungs, and for some 
months was under the care of two doctors, 
and finally went to Denver, but returned 
without any benefit to my health. I then 
read of your treatment and sent for some, 
from which I felt great relief, and have 
continued using it steadily up to the 
present time, with good results, 

“I am certain your treatment has been 
the means of restoring my health. I 
have added fifteen pounds to my weight 
and am still gaining ; have a good appe- 
tite and sleep well. In fact, I can con- 
scientiously say I am a walking adver- 


tisement for your trea’ ment. 


“J. FALLON, 154 South Green St, 
‘Chicago, Ill ’’ 


If you will know more of this treat- 
ment, and read the testimony of many 
others who have been cured by the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment, not only of 
cousumption, but of various other dis- 
eases, send for book of two hundred 
pages, sent free. Orcallandseeus We 
treat patients at the Office as well as at 


home. 


ORS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Poor 
Blood 


When a horse is poor in flesh 
a new harness won’t give him 
strength. Ifa house is cold new 
furniture won’t warmit. If your 
strength is easily exhausted ; 
work a burden; nerves weak ; 
digestion poor ; muscles soft; if 
you are pale and worn out, the 
trouble is with the blood. It is 
not somuch IMPURE blood as 
POOR blood. Pills won’t make 
this blood rich ; nor will bitters, 
nor iron tonics, any more than a 
new harness will give strength 
to the horse, or new furniture 
will make a house warm. For 
poor blood you want something 
that wil] make rich blood. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION of Cod- 
liver Oil with Hyp»phosphites !s 
the best remedy in the world for 
enriching the blood. 


We have prepared a book telling you 
more about the subject. Sent Free. 


For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 








Please mention The American. 
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